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Polite PH1LOSOPHER: . 


OR, 2% _ 
5 ON THAT 
WHICH | 


Makes a Man happy in Himſelf, ad 
5 8 o Other. 
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He WY 2 * adviſe the Now and Has: 
Muſt quit the common Road the formal Way 
Which? Hum- drum Pedants take to make Folks wiſe, 
By praiſing Virtue, and decrying Vice. 
Let Parſons rell what dreadful Ills will all 
On ſuch as liſten when their Paſſions call: 
Me from ſuch Things our Pupils do .affright, 
Say not theyre Sins, but that theyre Unpolite. 
To ſhew their Courage, Beaus ol d often dare 
By blackeſt Crimes to brave old Lucifer. 
But who, of Breeding nice, of Carriage civil, 
Mod treſpaſs on good Manners for the Devil, 
Or, merely to diſplay his Want of Fear, 
Be damn d Deter, to be m4 at here? 
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THE 


, ge N ET H OD requires that, in my 
entrance on this Work, I ſhould 
AY Re explain the Nature of that Science 
do which I have given the Name 
15 „ agar PHILOSO PHY; and, tho Im not 

very apt to write methodically; yet, I think, 

it becomes me, on this Occaſion, to thew that 6 
my Title i is ſomewhat a propos, 3 


Fol ks who are skilled in Crick tell us, 

that Philoſophy means no more than the Love 

of Wiſdom, and I, by the AdjunRion of Palite, 
wou'd be underftood to mean that Sort of 
Wiſdom which teaches Men to be at Peace in 
themſelves, and neither by their Words or Be- 


5 Baviour to diſturb the Peace of Seher. 


4 
5 
8 
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4 The Polite Philoſepher 


AcADEntcabCriticks may, perhaps, ex- 
pect that I ſhould, at leaſt; quote ſome Greek 


Sage or other, as the Patron of that Kind of 


wee hn. which I am about to reſtore; and, 
as I pique my ſelf on obliging every Man 
in his Way, I ſhall put them in mind of one 
AKRISTIPPUS, who was Profeſſor of Polite Phi- 
loſoply at Hracuſe, in the Days of the famous 
King Dionyſi 14s, in whoſe Favour he ſtood high- 
er than even Plaia himſelf. Should they go 
farther, and demand an Account of his Tenets, : 
'I muſt turn them over to Horace, who has s 
compriſe d them all in one Line. 2 5 


. Omnis Ariflippum did eil, et fatus, et ren 


Secure bis Soul preſerv'd a conſtant. Frame, 
Thro ev ry rarying Scene of Life the ſame. - 


In the Court of the King of Sicily, this wiſe 
Man enjoyed all the Delights that would have 
ſatisfied a ſenſual Mind; but it was the Uſe 

of theſe which ſhewed Lim a true Philoſopher: 

He was temperate in them, while he poſſeſſ. 
ed them, and eaſy without them, when they 

were no longer in his Power. In a Word, he 
had the Integrity of Diogenes, without his Chur- 


limneſs; and, as his Wiſdom was uſeful to 


himſelf, ſo it rendred him e to the 
; lt of the World. 


ARE 


The Polite Philoſopher. T 


esso had many Pupils, but 
for the regular Succeſſion in his School, it 


has either not been recorded by the Greek 


Writers, or, at leaſt, by any of them that 
came to my Hand. Among the Romans, in- 
' deed, this Kind of Knowledge was in the high- 


— Eſteem, and that at the Time when the 
Reputation of the Common-wealth was at its 


greateſt Height. Scipio was leſs diſtinguiſhed 
by the Lawrels he acquired from foreign Con- 


queſts, than by the Myrtle Garland he wore 


as a Profeſſor in this Art. The familiar Let- 
ters of Cicero are fo many ſhort Lectures in 
our Science, and the Life of Pomponius Atticus 
Aa Praxis only on Polite Philoſophy. 5 


1 wav not be ſuſpected to mention theſe 
great Names, with an Intent to diſplay my 
Learning; far be it from me to write a Satyr 
on the Age: All I aim at, is to convince the 
Beaux Eſprits of our Times, that what I teach 
they may receive without Diſparagement, 
5 fa they tread thereby in the ſame Road with 
the greateſt Heroes of Antiquity; and, in this 
Way at leaſt, emulate the Characters of Alex- 

ander and Cæſar. Or, if thoſe old-faſhion'd 


Commanders excite not their Ambition, I will _ 


venture to aſſure them, that, in this Tra& on- 
iy, wil be able to approach the immor- 
>a 


* Polite Phil opher. 


% 4 


1 Prince Eugene, who, glorious from his 
Courage, and amiable Bens his Clemency, 


is yet leſs diſtinguiſhed 5 his Rank, than by 
his Politendfe. 


” 1 «.F * 1 


Arrxx naming prince + WY it wauld 
debaſe my Subject to add another Example; o 
I ſhall proceed therefore to the taking No- 
tice of Huch Qualities of the Mind, as are 
requiſite for my Pupils to have, previous to 
1 Receit of theſe Inſtructions. „ 


By: T, as Vanity is is one of the preateſt Im- 
vediments in the Road af a Polite Philoſopher, 
and, as he who takes upon him to be a Pre- 
ceptor, ought, at leaſt, not to give an ill Ex- 


ample to his Scholars, it will not be impro- 


per for me to declare, that, in compoſing this 
Piece, I had in my Eye that Precept of Seneca, 
Hee aliis dic, ut dum dicis audias, ipſe ſerie, 


5 ut dum ſcripſeris legas. Which, for the ſake 


of the Ladies, I ſhall tranſlate into Engliſh, 
and into Verſe, that I may gratify uy own = 
Propenſt ity to Rhyming, $i 1 


Speaking to others, what you difare hear, g 
And learn r ſelf, e Wer you appear, 


5 you ſee me ſtript of the ill obey Fl 
Authority 91 a Pedagogue, and are, for the 
future, 


ba, 
#* 


T m "Sik ebe. 7 


2. 

future, to conſider 1 me only? as a Schc ol- fellow 
playing the Maſter, that we, may the better 
anger the Difficulties of our Task. i 


10 proceed then in the Character which; 
for my own fake, as well as yours, I have put 
on, let me remind you, in the firſt Flace, 


Tar Reaſon, Auster antique you may . 
chink it, is a Thing abſolutely neceſſary in 
1 Compoſition of him who- endeavours at 
0 acquiring a "philoſophical Foliteneſr; and let us 
receive ĩt as a "Maxim, that, Without Rrajon 
urs, 8 no being 2 Fint Gentleman, 


I 415 


Y Ho WEVER, to ſoften, = the cats: Time 
that we yield to this Conſtraint, I tell my 
blooming Audience with Pleaſure, that Rea- 
Jen, like a Fop's Under-waiſtcoat, may be 
wore out 0 Sight, and, provided it be but 
 wornat all, I hall not quarrel with them, tho! 
Vivacity, like a laced Shirt, be put over it to 
conceal it: For, to purſue the Compariſon, 
our Minds ſuffer no leſs from Indiſcretion, than 
our Bodies from the Injuries of Weather. 
| NE to this, 1 uta the · way Qua- 
13 muſt be acquired, and that is Calm. 


neſs, Let not the Smarts of the Univerſity, 
the 


The Polite Philolpher, 


> ER” 


* Sparks of the Side-boxes, o r the genteel 
Flutterers of the Drawing-room, Signs that 
T will deprive them of thoſe elevated Enjoy- 
ments, drinking Tea with a Toaft; Ealläring 
2 Fan, or roving, like a Butterfly, through a 
Parterre of Beauties; No, I am far from be- 
ing the Author of ſuch ſevere Inſtitutions ; 5 
but am, on the contrary, willing to indulge 
them in their Pleaſures, as long as they pre- 
ſerve their Senſes, By which, I would be un- 
derſtood to mean, while they. act in Character, 
and ſuffer not a fond Inelination, an aſpiring 
Vanity, or a giddy F reedom, to tranſport them 
| Into the doing any Thing, which may forfeit 
preſent Advantages, or entall upon them fu- 
| ture Fain. i ; 2 ' 


- S, 
i #.\ \ 
i 
* 74 


4 * mall — Gs POR We 10 be fol- 
D lowing Pages, to ſhew, from Examples, . 
what mighty Uſe, Reaſon, aud An  undiſtutbe 
Temper, are to Men of great Commerce in 
the World, and therefore Jl os no  far- 
ther on them here. ; 


Tus laſt Diſpoſition a f - the St which 1 
ſhall mention, as neceſſary to him who would : 


Z -.- hecarne 6 Proficient in this Science, is good _ 
1 Nature, a Quality, which, as Mr. Dryden ſaid 
1 Ina Dedication to one of | the beſt· natur d 

2 —— Men 


The Polite Philoſopher. 9 


Men of his Time, deſerves the higheſt Eſteem, 


tho, from an unaccountable Depravity both 


of Tafte and Morals, it meets with the leaſt, 
For can there be any Thing more amiable in 
human Nature, than to think, to ſpeak, and 


to do, whatever Good lies in our Power unto 


all? No Man who looks upon the Sun, and who 
feels that Cheerfulneſs which his Beams inſpire, 
but would rather wiſh himſelf like fo glori- 


| ous a Being, than to reſemble the Tyger, how- 


ever formidable for its Fierceneſs, or the Ser- 
peent hated for his Hiſſing, and dreaded. for his 
Sting. Good Nature may, indeed, be made 


almoſt as diffuſive as Day- light; but ſhort are 


the Ravages of the Tyger, innocent the Bite 
of a Serpent, to the Vengeance of a cankered . 
| Heart, or the Malice of an envenomed Tongue, 


| To this let me add another Argument in Fa- 


vour of this Benevolence of Soul, and farther 
Perſwaſions will, I flatter my ſelf, be unne- 
ceſſary: Good Nature adorns every Perfection 


2 Man is Maſter of, and throws a Veil over 
every Blemiſh which would otherwiſe appear; 


In a Word, like a skilful Painter, it places his 


Virtues in the faireſt Light, and ca Ss all = 


FO oibles into Shade: +818 


Tavs, in a few Words, Senſe, Moderation; 
and Sweetneſs are eſſential to a Polite. Philo6« 
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10 Wt Polite Phitiephe 


per: And if. you think you can't acquire "theſe, . 


en lay my Book aſide; but before you do 
_ that, indulge me yet a Moment longer. Na- 
8 denies the firſt to few, the Tecond is in 


very Man's Power, and no Man need be 


15 en the laſt, who either values general 
Eſteem, or is not indifferent to publick Hate. 
For, to ſay Truth, What is neceſſary to make 
an honeft Man, properly applied, would make 
a polite One; and as almoſt every one would 

tanke it amiſs, if we ſhould deny | him the firſt | 


Appellation, if you may perceive from thence, 


How few there are, who, but from their own 
Indiſcretion, may deſerve the ſecond. It is 
Want of Attention, not Capacity, which leaves 


us ſo many Brutes; and, 1 flatter my ſelf, 
there will be fewer of this Species, if any of 


them can be prevailed on to read this. A 
Deſeri ption of their Faults is to ſuch the fit- 


teſt Lecture, for few Monſters there are who 


| can view themſelves 1 ina Glaſs, 


Our Follies, when. diſplay d, "ourſelves argh, 


a Few are ſo bad, to bear the odlous Sight. 
Nlankind, in Herds, thro' Force of Cuſtom tray, 


| Miſlead each other into Error's Way; 
Purſue the Road, forgetful of- rhe Ea, 
Sin 7 Miſtake, and, wien Thanh, olfend. 


MY 


The Polite — LL 


* 


M Y. Readers who haye, perhaps, been ma- 
ny of them accuſtomed to think Politene/s ra- 
ther an ornamental Accompliſhment, than a 

Thing neceſſary to be acquired in, order to 
an eaſy and happy Life, may, from thence, 
Payleſs Attention than my Inſtructions require, 285 
unleſs Ican convince them they are in the 

Wrong. In order to which, I muſt put them 

in mind, that the Tranquility, and even Fe- 

licity of our Days, depends as ſtrongly on 
mall Things, as on great; of which Men may 

be eaſily convinced, if they but reflect how, 

great Uneaſineſs they have experienced from 
croſs Actidents, altho they related but to 

Tyiſles; and, at the ſame Time, remember, 

that Diſquiet is, of all others, the CY 

Evil, let 1 it ariſe from what it will, = 


Now, in the Concerns. of Life. as in a theſe 
of Fortune, Numbers are brought into, what 
are called, bad Circumſtances, from finall Ne- 
glects, rather than from any great Errors in 
material Affairs. People are too apt to think 
lightly of Shillings and Pence, forgetting thzc 
they are the conſtituent Parts of Pounds, vatil 
the Deficiency in the greater Article, ſhew 
them their Miſtake, and convince them, by ö 


fatal Experience, of a Truth, which they 
© - B 2 might ; 


12 Th Polite Philopber. 


| "as have learnt from a little Attention; 
viz, that great Sums are made up of ſmall. 


_ ExacTLy parallel to this, is that wrong 
Notion which many have, that nothing more 
is due from them to their Neighbours, than 
what reſults from a Principle of Honeſty, 
which commands us to pay our Debts, and 
forbids us to do Injuries: Whereas a Thouſand 

little Civilities, Complacencies, and Endeavours 
to give others Pleaſure, are requiſite to keep 
up the Reliſh of Life, and procure us that AG 
| feftion and Eſteem, which every Man, who 
has a Senſe of it, muſt defire. And in the 
right Timing, and diſcreet Management of 
theſe Punctilios, conſiſts the Eſſence of, "ou 
wee call, Pol Ws 


How many ha os —_—_ Rules of Au, 
Which unto Tablets human Form impart ? ET 
5 How many can depict the riſing Brow, 
The Noſe, the Mouth, and ev'ry Feature ſhew? 
Can, in their Colours, imitate the Skin, | 
And, by the Farce of Fire, cap fix them in. 
Vet, when "tis done, unpleaſing to the Sight, 
Tus like che Picture, ſtrikes pot with Delight: 
Tis 27 N alone gives the enamell'd Face 
C.- polifp4 Sweemes and a gloſly W 6 


EX: 


Te Polite e Pbiloiphir: 13 


E XAMPLES. have, generally 3 : 
greater Force than Precepts; I will therefore 
5 Jelineate the Characters of Honorius and Gar. 
cia, two Gentlemen of my Acquaintarice, 
whoſe Humours I have perfectly confi dered, 


and hall ab . without * l 


ee e N 


H 0 N OR I U Fi is a | Perſon | Spills diſtin- 
guiſhed by his Birth and Fortune. He has, 
naturally, Cod Senſe, and that too hath been a 


improved by a regular Education. His Wit 3 is 


lively, and his Morals without a Stain. 
Is not this an amiable Character? Yet Hono. 
rius is not beloved. He has, ſome Way or Os. 
other, contracted a Notion, that it is beneath 


a Man of Honour to fall below the Height of- . 


Truth in any Degree, or on any Occaſion 
 whatſvever, From this Principle, he ſpeaks 
bluntly what he thinks, without regarding 


the Company who are by. Some Weeks a0. - 
he read a Lecture on female Hypocriſy be- = 
fore a married .Couple, tho the Lady was 


much ſuſpected on that Head. Two Hours 
after, he fell into a warm Declamation againſt 


- Simoxyy and Prieft-eraft, before two Dignitaries 


of the Church. And, from a continued Courſe 


: of this ert of Pehaviour, hath rendred him. 


l 


a —— | 


I The: Felite —— 


elf dreaded as a . ne of i ove 5 


E — as Friend. tu 


E A R Cl A. on: he ee into ks 


World under the greateſt Diſadvantages. His 
Birth was mean, and his Fortune: not to be 
mentioned: Yet, tho he is ſcarce Forty, he. 
has acquired a handſom Eſtate in the Coun- 


try, and lives on it with more Re pütation, - 


than moſt of his Neighbours, \ While "a Befvi- 
tor at the Univerſity, Hes, by his Aſſiduities, 


recommended himſelf to n noble Lord, and 


: thereby procured a Place of F ifty Pounds 4 


made him as many Friends as there were Per- 8 


ſons belonging to that Board. His Readineſs 


in doing Favours gained him the Hearts of his 
ene his Delerence for thoſe i in the hi Sh. 


5 Year, in a publick Office. His Behaviour there 


2 


good will, and the Complacency' 8 erprefbd 
towards his Equials, and thoſe immediately as 


bove him, made them eſpouſe his Intereſt with 


. 25 as much W armth as they did their own. 
y this Management, in Ten Years time, he 


5 1 to the Poſſeſſion of an Office, which 
brought him in a Thouſand Pounds a Tear Sa- 


b 147 and near double as much in 'Perquiſi ites.” 


Affluenoe hath a no Alteratiom i in his Man- 
5 ners. 


-ners, The Rte Eaſineſs of ae attends 
him in that Fortune to which it has raiſed him, 
and he is, at this Day, the Delight of all who 
know him, from an Art he has of perſwading 

them, that their Pleaſures and their Intereſts 
are equally dear to him with his own. Who, 
if it were in his Power, would refuſe what Ho- 
norius poſſeſſes?” and who would not wiſh that 
Poſſeſſion accompanied with Garcia 'sDiſpoliti tion? 


7 flatter my ſelf, | that, by this Time, moſt 3 
of my Readers have acquired a tolerable Idea 
of Politeneſs, and. a juſt Notion of its Uſe, in 
our Paſſage through Life: I muſt, however, 
caution them of one Thing, that, under Pre- 

| tence of Politencfs, they fall neither intoa Con- 
35 tempt or Careleſneſs of Science. 3 


A Man may have much Lemming without 


being a Fedant: Nay, it is neceſſary that he 
15 mould have a conſiderable Stock of Knowledge, | 
before he can be Polite. The Gloſs is never 
given till the Work is finiſhed, without i i, the 
| beſt wrought Piece looks clumſy : But Var« 


niſn over a rough Board, is a 8 1 


Daub. In a Word, that Rule of Horace, 


Miſcere utile dulci, fo 6ften quoted, can never 


3 better * than in the preſent Caſe, 
where 
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where neither of the ale can aba vith- 
Fw * n . | 


= | $ i 


| hl dees, * ofice, the Alle of Life well y 
| Cloth is plain Senſe, and poliſh'a Breeding, Lace. 
Mien may, in both, miſtake the true Deſign, | 
Fools oft are tawdry, when they wou'd-be fine. 
An equal Mixture, both of Uſe and Show, 
5 From giddy 9 25 points the SCANS Beau, | 


HAI N G now gone troy oh the Fræ- 
cognita of Polite Philoſophy, tis Race we 
ſhould deſcend with greater Cans dos into 
its ſeveral Branches. 


F OR tho. Each walls not be of a Piece; 
either with the Nature or Intent of this Work, 
yet ſome Order is abſolutely neceſſary, be- 


| cauſe nothing is more unpolite than to be ob- 


| ſeure, Some Philoſophers have, indeed, prid- 
ed themſelves in a my/terzous Way of Speak 
wrapping their Maxims in ſo tough a Coat, 
that the Kernel, when found, ſeldom atoned 
for the Pains of the F inder“ 


Tur polite Sage thinks 4 fa quite a different | 
Way. Perſpicuity is the Garment in which his 
Conceptions appear; and his Sentiments, if 
7 are of any Uſe, carry this additional Ad- 

3 


ing, 


The Polite Philoepher 17 


vantage with them, that ſcarce any Labour is 
fequired in attaining them. Graver Diſcour- 
 fes, like Calenical Medicines, are often fot- 
midable in their Figure, and nauſeous in their 


E Taſte. Lectures from a Doctor in our Science, 
like a chimical Extraction, convoy Knows 5 


ledge, as it were, by Drops, and reſtore Senſe; 
as the other does Health, without the Appar mY 
tus of 17 ck. 1 55 


7 420 to the Heart, and grating to the Far, 
Who can Reproof, without Reluctance, hear? 
Why againſt Prieſts the gen'rat Hate ſo ſtrong, 

ö 3 _ they ſhew us, all we do is wrong? 
Fit well apply d, does weightier Wi ;ſdom right, 
And gives us Knowledge, while it gives Delight. | 

Thus on che ' Stage we, with Applauſe, behold, 
What wou d have 1 us | from the an told; 


= 171 f is now Time to apply; what we have 
=” already advanced, to thofe Points in which 
they may be the moft uſeful to us; and there: 
fore we "will begin by conſidering what Ad- 
vantage the Practice of them will procure, in 
reſpect to thofe Three Things, which are 
eſteemed of the greateſt Conſequence in the 
5 general Opinio of the World. This leads 
me, in the firſt Place, to explain the Senti- 
ments * Conduct 1 a Polite Philoſopher, =: 


regard 
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5 to, Religion. 1 and 1 not I Frorant, that 
there are a Multitude of thoſe. Wh paſs both 


on the World, and on e 1 very 
Polite Perſon: who wo on Ibis as A Tol pick 
below their b 
3 Sneer, 18 the Saen. of melancholy 
Minds; but, for the gayer Part of the l 75 
it is ill Manners to mention it amongft them, 
Be it ſo. But give me leave to add, that there 
is no ranker Species of ill Breeding, than 
POT of i It Sarcalindly, or with n 


otice. Religion, ſay they with 


« REL 1 G 10 N, ſtrietly ſpeaking, Mans : 


« that Worſhip Which Men, from 2 Senfe of 
„Duty, pay to that Being, unto whom they 
« ow. their own Exiſtence, with all thoſe 
Wo Bleſſings and Beneſits which attend it. „ 


Lr a Man but reffect on this Difinitign, 


and it will be impoſſible for him not to 
perceive, that treating this in 2 ludicrous : 
Way, muft-not only be unpolite, l but ſhocking, 
Who, that has a Regard for, a Man, would not 


fart at the Thoughts of ſaying a baſe Thins 


of his. Father before him? ? And pet, What a 
Diſtance: is there between the Notion of a 
Father and a Creator! Since therefore no 


farther Arguments are 1 necellary to prove tlie 
125 9 and Religion, 
what 


r ee 
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what can be more cogent to a Polite Man, 


than thus ſhewing, that ſuch Diſcourſes of 
his would be mal @ propor? 


Ta much for thoſe who might be nit 
ty of Unpolitencſs, with reſpe& to Religion 


in general, a Fault unaccountably common 


in an Age which Pretegds to be 0 Folite. | 


he 8 to orf, Religions, or rather Te- 


nets in Religion, Men are generally warm in 
them, from one of thoſe two Reaſons, viz, 
Tenderneſs of Conſcience, or a high Senſe 1 

of their own Judgments. Men of plain Parts, 

and honeſt Diſpoſitions, look on Salvation as 


too ſerious a Thing to be jeſted with: A Po- 
lite Man therefore will be cautious of offen- 


ding upon that Head, becauſe he knows it will 
give the Perſon to whom he ſpeaks, Pain, a 


Thing ever oppoſite to the Character of a po- 
liſhed Philoſopher. The latter Reaſon, which I 
have aſſigned for Mens Zeal in religious Mat- 


ters, may ſeem to have leſs Weight than the 


firſt; but he who conſiders it attentively, 


will be of another Opinion. Men of ſpecula- 
tive Religion, who are ſo from the Conviction, 
rather of their Heads than their Hearts, are 

not a Bit leſs vehement than the real Devo- 


— — - 
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tees. He who ſays a flight, or A ſevere Thing 
of their Faith, ſeems, to them, to have there» 
by undervalued their Underſtandings, and will, 


gonſequently, incur their Averſion, which no 


Man of common Senſe would hazard for a 
; lively Expreſſion, much leſs à Perſon of good 


Breeding, who ſhould make it his chief Aim ; 


to be well with all. As a Mark of my own. 
Politencſs, I will here take leave of this Sub. 


ject, ſince, by dropping it, I ſhall oblige the 
gay Part of my Readers, as, I flatter my ſelf, 
I have already done the graver Part, "from : 
my Manner of _ it. FS 
: Like PER 3 FRE 5 2 ackle Line, 
Wich awful Beauty does Religion thine. © 
"ut Senſe ſhou'd teach us to revere the Dame, 
Nor, by imprudent Jeſts, to ſpot her Fame. 
Ia common Life you'll own this Reas'ning right, 
Phat none but Fyols in groſs Abuſe delight: 
Then uſe it here nor think our Caution vain, 155 
| To) be «al Men peed not be : profane. 


N E X 'T to thee Can in the 3 World, 
EG, Men are, uſually, moſt taken up with the - 
_ Concerns of the Fublick here. The Love of 
dur Country is among theſe Virtues, to which 
3 erery Man thinks he ſhould pretend: And the 
7 in which this is generally ſhewn, is by 


k LE 
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falling into, what we call, Partiesz where, if a 


large Share of good Senſe allay not that 


Heat, which is naturally contracted from ſuch 
Engagements, a Man ſoon falls into all the 
 Violences of Faction, and looks upon every 
one as his Enemy, who does not expreſs him- 
ſelf about the publick Good in the ſame Terms 
he does. This is a harſh Picture, but it is 2 
juſt one, of the far greater Part of thoſe who 
are warm in political Diſputes. A Polite Man 
will therefore ſpeak, as ſeldom as he can, on 
Topicks, where, in a mixt Company, it is al - 
moſt impoſſible to ſay any Thing that will 
%% OE 


I 0o fay Truth, Patriotiſm, properly ſo cal. 
led, is, perhaps, as ſcarce in this Age, as in 
any that has gone before us. Men appear to 
love themſelves ſo well, that it ſeems not al- 
together credible, they ſhould, at every Turn, 


prefer their Country's Intereſt to their own. 


The Thing looks noble indeed, and therefore, 


like a becoming Habit, every Body would put 


tit on. But this is Hypocriſy, you'll ſay, and 
therefore ſhould be detected! Here the Polite 


Pjbiloſopher finds new Inducements to Caution: 


| Sore Places are always tender, and People at a 
Maſquerade are in Pain, if you da any Thing 
whzch may diſcover their Faces 
TOY NS ITY Ovs 
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Our Philoſophy is not intended to make 


a Man that ſour Monitor who points out Folks 


Faults, but to make them in- love with their 


Virtues, that is, to make himſelf and them 


eaſy while he is with them, and to do, or ſay 
nothing, which, on Reflection, may make 


them leſs his Friends at their next Meet- 
ing. 


5 


Ler us explain this a little farther. The 


Rules we offer are intended rather to guide 
Men in Company, than when Alone What we 
advance tends not ſo directly to amend Peo- 

_ ple's Hearts, as to regulate their Conduct; a 

Matter which we have already demonſtrated 

to be of no ſmall Importance. Yet I beg you'll 
obſerve, that tho Morality be not immediately 
our Subject, we are far, however, from re- 

quiring any Tn in our pin contrary 
thereto. 


A Polite Man may yet be religious, and, if 


ils Reaſon be convinced, attached to any In- 
tereſt which, in his Opinion, ſuits beſt with 
that of the Publick, provided he conform thus 
far to our ſtem, that, on no Occaſion, he 
trouble others with the Articles of his religious _ 
Creed, or political Engagements; or, by any _ 


Stroke of Mit or Kailem, hazard for a Laugh, BY 
5% 2008 


— ? 4 
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that Diſpoſition of Mind, which is abſolute- 
Iy neceſſary to make Men eaſy when toge- 
ther. 


Were I, indeed, to indulge my own Sen- 


timents, I ſhould ſpeak yet with greater Free- 


dom on this Subject: Since there is fo vaſt 
a Diſproportion, when we come to compare N 
thoſe who have really either a Concern in the 
Government, or the Service of their Country | 
more particularly at Heart, and the Men who | 
pretend to either, merely from a Deſire of 
appearing of ſome Conſequence. themſelves, 
We ought, certainly, to avoid making one of 
this Number, and aim, rather, at being quiet 
within our ſelves, and agreeable to thoſe a. 


mong whom we live, let their political No- 


tions be what they will : Inaſmuch as this is a 
direct Road to Happineſs, which all Men profeſs 
they would reach, if they could. Pomponins 
Atticus, whoſe Character appears ſo amiable, 
from the concurring Teſtimony of all who 
mention him, oed the greateſt Part of that 
Eſteem in which he lived, and of that Repu- 
tation by which he ſtill ſurvives, unto his ſtea- 
dy Adherence to this Rule. His Benevolence 
made him love Mankind in general, and his 
good Senſe kindred him from being tainted 
_ | | with 


x 
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with thoſe Party-prej judioes which had bes 
witch'd his Friends. He took not up Arms for 


 Czfar, nor did he abandon Italy when Poinpey 
withdrew with his Forces, and had, in outward 
Form, the Sanfion of the Common-wealth. 
He ſaw too plainly the Ambition of both: Yet 
he preſerved his Complacence for his Friends 
in each Party, without ſiding with either. 
Succeſs never made them more welcome to 


Pomponins, nor could any Defeat leſſen them 


in his Eſteem. When victorious, he viſited 
them, without ſharing in their Power; and, 
be when vanquiſhed, he received them, without | 
conſidering any Thing but their Diſtreſs. In 
a few Words, he entertained no Hopes from 
the good Fortune of his Friends, nor ſuffered 
the Reverſe of it to chill his Breaſt with Fear. 


His Equanimity produced a juſt Effect, and 


his en Rindiels made him utdiverfilly 
EE, beloved. 


1 fancy this picture of a Diſpoſition, 1 


fectly free from political Sourneſs, will have 
an ee Effect on many of my Readers, 
and prevent their falling into a common Mi- 
ſtake, that the Circumſtances of publick Af- 
fairs, and the Characters of publick Perſons, 
are the propereſt Topicks for general Conver- 
2 fation : N, hereas they never conſider, that it 


1 


F 
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s hard to find a Company, wherein ſome Bos 

dy or other hath not either Liking or Diſtaſte, 

or has received Injuries or Obligations from 
thoſe who are likelieſt to be mentioned upon 


ſuch Occaſions; and who, conſequently, will 


be apt to put a ſerious Conſtruction on a ſlight 


Con, and remember afterwards in Far- 
neſt, what the Speaker meant ſo much a Jeſt, 


as never to have thought of it more, Theſe, 


perhaps, may paſs, with ſome, for trivial Re- 


marks; but; with thoſe who regard their own. 
Eaſe, and have at all obſerved what conduces 
to make Men diſagreeable to one another, 1 
$ fatter my ſelf, they will have more W eight, 


-Bentaviowk i is Ile Architecture, the Sym 


metry of the whole pleaſes us ſo much, that 
we examine not into its Parts, which if we 
did, we ſhould find much Nicety required in 


forming ſuch a Structure; tho, to Perſons of 


no Taſte, the Rules of either Art would ſeth 
to have little Connection with their Effects, 


That true Politeneſj we can only call, 
Which looks like * Fones's Fabrick at Whitehall $ 
Where juſt Proportion we, with Pleaſure, ſee, 
Tho built by Rule, yet from all Stiffneſs free, 
Tho grand, yet plain, magnificent, not fine, 
The Ornaments adorning the Deſign. 
It fills our Minds with rational Delight, | 


And pleaſes on Reflection, as at Sights 3 


* 3 — 2 N 8 : : 
Sh * | — 
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AFTER theſe Admonitions, as to Religion 
and Poliicks, tis very fit we obſerve another 


Topick of modern Diſcourſe, of which it is 
hard to ſay, Whether it be more common, 
or more contrary to true Politeneſs. What 1 
mean, is the reflecting on Mens Profeſſions, 
and playing on thoſe general Aſperſions, which 
have been fixt on them by a Sort of Ill- nature 
hereditary to the World: And with his, as 
the third Point which I promiſed to conſider, 
ſhall Le ſhut up the more ſerious Tart of this | 
Lay. | 


In order to have a proper Idea of this 


Point, we muſt, firſt of all, conſider, that the 
chief Cauſe both of Love and Hatred, is Cuſtom. 
When Men, from a long Habit, have acquired 
a Facility of thinking clearly, and ſpeaking 


well in any Science, they, naturally, like — 


better than any other; and this Liking, in a 
ſhort Time, grows up to a warmer Affection, 
which renders them impatient whenever their 


darling Science is decried in their Hearing. A 
Polite Man will have a Care of ridiculing Phy- 


| lick before one of the Faculty, talking diſre- 
ſpectfully of Lawyers while Gentlemen of the 
Long- robe are by, or ſpeaking contemptibly of 
the and when with any of that Order. 3 


DOME. 
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Some Criticks may, poſſibly, object that 


theſe are Soleciſms of too groſs a Nature, for 
Men of tolerable Senſe or Education to be 
- guilty of: But I appeal to thoſe who are 


moſt converſant in the World, whether this 


Fault, glaring as it wy, be not committed eve- 
ry Day. m_—_ 


5 Tar firigeſt Intimacy can never warrant. 
Freedoms of this Sort, and it is, indeed, pre- 
poſterous to think it ſhould, unleſs we can ſup- 
poſe Injuries are leſs Evils when they are done 


us by Friends, than when they come from o- 
ther Hands. 0 


og Exceſs of Wir may oftentimes beguile 

Jeſts are not always pardon'd by a smile. | 
Men may diſguiſe their Malice at the Heart, oY 
And ſeem at Eaſe - —— tho pain'd with inward Smart. | 

| Miſtaken we - think all ſuch Wounds, of Courſe, 
Reflection cures 2 Alas! it makes them worſe. 
Like Scratches they with double Anguiſh ſeize, 
Rankle in * and feſter by Degrees. 


LET us now proceed to ſpeak of FR. 2A 


in general. Invective is a Weapon worn as 


commonly as a Sword, and, like that, is often 


in the Hands of thoſe who know not how to 


D 2 985 ule 
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uſe it. Men of true Courage fight but ſeldom} 


and never draw but in their own Defence. 
Bullies are continually ſquabbling, and, from 


the Ferocity of their Behaviour, become the 
Terror of ſome Companies, and the Jeſt of 
more. This is juſt the Caſe with ſuch as have 


a Livelineſs of Thought, directed by a PFro- 


penſity to ill Nature: Indulging themſelves at 


the Expence of others, they, by, Degrees, in- 
eur 'the Diſſike of all. Meek Tempers abhor, 


Men of cool Diſpoſition deſpiſe, and thoſe ad- 
dicted to Choler chaſtiſe them. Thus a Licen- 
tiouſneſs of Tongue, like a Spirit of Kapine, 
ſets one Man againſt all; and the Defence of 

| Reputation, as well as Property, puts the hu- 


man Species on regarding a malevolent Babe 


bler with a worſe Eye than a common Thief, 
becauſe Fame is a Kind of Goods, which, 8 


once taken away, can hardly be reſtored. Such 


18 the Effigies of this human Serpent: And 
who, when he has conſidered it, would be 
thought to have fat for the Piece? 


Ir is a Thouſand to One my Book feels 


” the Reſentment of Draco, from his ſeeing his 
own Likeneſs in this Glaſs, 


4 good Family, but no Fortune, Ane Dias | 


to into the Arwy; when he was very young. 
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Dancing, Fencing, and a Hnattering of 3 


are all the Education either his Friends be- 


| ſlowed, or his Capacity would allow him to 
receive. He has been now two Years i in Town, Þ 
| and from Swearing, Drinking, and Debauching 

Country Wenches 0 the general Rout of A mi- 
litary Rake) the Air of St. TFamess has gi· 
ven his Vices a new Turn. By Dint of an 
embroidered Coat, he thruſts himſelf i into Fi 


1 Coffee. houſes, where a dauntleſs Effron- 


, and a natural Volubility of Tongue, con- 
Re to make him 2 for a Fellow of Wit 
7 and Spirit. "a 


A taftard Ambition makes' him envy every 
great Character; and as he has juſt Senſe 


"mnough. to know, that his Qualifications will 


lever recommend him to the Eſteem of Men 


}f Senſe, or the Favour of Women of Virtue, 
ne has thenee contracted an Antipathy to both; 


ind, by giving a boundleſs Looſe to univerſal 
Malice, makes continual War againſt Honour 


. and Reputation, wherever he finds them, RT 


H EC A T FE L A is a female Firebrand, 


nere dangerous, and more artfully vindiftive 
han Draco himſelf. Birth, Wit, and Fortune 


-:ombine to render her aft while a 
Plonetick Envy ſours her, otherwiſe amiable, 


Qua- 


1 
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Qualities, and makes her dreaded as a Poiſon 


- doubly dangerous, grateful to the Taſte, yet 
mortal in Effect. All who ſee Hecatilia at a 


Viſit, where the Brilliancy of her Wit — 4 
tens the Luſtre of her Charms, are, imper- 
ceptibly, deluded into a Concurrence with her 
in Opinion, and ſuſpect not Diſſimulation un- 
der the Air of Frankneſs, nor a ſtudied De- 

ſign of doing Miſchief in a ſeemingly caſual 
Stroke of Wit. The moſt ſacred Character, the 
moſt exalted Station, the faireſt Reputation, 
defend not againſt the infectious Blaſt of 
ſprightly Ry; ; born on the Wings of Wit, 
and ſupported by a Blaze of Beauty, the fiery 
Vapour withers the ſweeteſt Bloſſoms, 104 
communicates to all who hear her, an invo- 
luntary Diſlike to thoſe at whoſe Merit the 
e Satyr. F 


„ TS SE 


At Ev'ning. thus the unſuſpecting Swain 
; Returning . home-wards o'er a marſhy Plain, 
Pleas'd, at a Diſtance ſees the lambent Light, 
And, haſty, follows the miſchievous Sprit, 
Through Brakes and Puddles, over Hedge and Style, 
Rambles, miſguided, many a weary Mile, 
| Confus'd, and wond'ring at the Space he'as gone, 
Doubts, then believes, and hurries faſter on : 
The Cheat detected, when the Vapour's ſpens, 
Scarce he's s convinc d, and my can © need 8 


"NEXT 


The Polite, Philoſopher. In 
NEX T to theſe Cautions with reſpe& to 
Railery, which, if we examine firithy, we 
ſhall find no better than a well-bred Phraſe 
for ſpeaking ill of Folks, it may not be amiſs 


to warn our Keaders of a certain Vehemence in 

Diſcourſe exceedingly ſhocking to others, at the 

fame Time that it not a little exhauſts them. 
ſelves. | 


I P we trace this Error to its Source, we 


ſhall find that the Spring of it is an Impatience 
at finding others differ from us in Opinion; 
And can there be any Thing more unreaſon- 
able, than to blame that Diſpoſition 3 in n them, ; 
which we cheriſh in ourſelves? 


Ip Submiſſion be a Thing ſo difegreeakle to 


us, why ſhould we expect it from them? 


Truth only can juſtify Tenaciouſneſs in Opi- 


nion. Let us calmly lay down what convinces 


us, and, if it is reaſonable, it will hardly fail 


of perſwading thoſe to whom we ſpeak. Heat 


begets Heat, and the Claſhing of Opinions 
ſeldom fails to ſtrike out the Fire of Diſſen- 


| lion, 


As this is a Toll: more eſpecially "REF 5 


5 to the fair * 1 think it will be highly ne- 


cellary 
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ceſſary to offer. another, and; perhaps, a more 


cogent Argument to their Conſideration. 
HPaſſion is a prodigious Enemy to Beauty, it ruf. 
fles the ſweeteſt Features, diſcolours the fineſt 
Complexion, and, in a Word, gives the Air 
of a Fury to the Face of an Angel. Far be it 
from me to lay Reſtraints upon the Ladies, 
but, in diſſwading them from this Method of 
enforcing their Sentiments, I put them upon 
an eaſier Way of effecting what they deſire; 
for what can be denied to Beauty, when | 
ſpeaking with an Air of Satisfaction? Com- 
placence does all that Vehemence would ex- 
| tort, as Anger can alone abate the Inlwencs - 
| of their Cham 


5 Serene 26d mild we view the Ev' ning Ale, 

be pleaſing Picture of the ſmiling Fair, 

A Thouſand Charms our ſey'ral Senſes meet, 

Cooling the Bree ze, with fragrant Odours ſweet. 
But ſudden if the ſable Clouds deform 

The azure Sky, and threat the coming Storm, 
| Haſty we fle ere yet the Thumders rore, ; 
And dread: Wane: we ſo 2 admir re vere. 29 


— Diſcourſe, let mo. joyn 
| Redundancy in it alſo, a Fault flowing rather 
from an than Deſ gu, and which is 
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Horſe, ſerve only to make him run the faſter; 
from whence the Perſon in Fault, is often 
rivetted in his Error, by miſtaking a ment 2 
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more dangerous, from its being more neglected. 


Paſſion, as I have hinted, excites Oppoſition, 


and that very Oppoſition, to a Man of tole- 


rable Senſe, will be the ſtrongeſt Reproof for 


his Inadvertency: Whereas a Perſon of a lo- 


quacious Diſpoſition, may often eſcape open 


Z cenſure from the Reſpect due to his Quality, 
or from an Apprehenſion in thoſe with whom 
he converſes, that a Check would but increaſe 


the Evil, and, like curbing a hard-mouth'd 


b « Contempt for profound Attention. 


Pernars this ſhort Defaription may ſet 


5 many of my Readers right, which, whatever 


they may think of it, I aſſure them is of no 


ſmall Importance. Canverſation is a Sort of 


= Bank, in which all who compoſe it have 


their reſpective Shares. The Man therefore 


| who attempts to engroſs it, treſpaſles upon the 


Rights of his Companions z and whether they 
thing fit to tell him fo, or no, will, of Conſe- 
gquence, be regarded as no fair Dealer. Not- 
withſtanding I conſider Converſation in this 
Light, I think it neceſſary to obſerve, that it 
differs from other Copartnerſhips in one very 
material Point, which is this, that it is worfe 
E | taken 
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taken if a Man pays in more than his Propor- 


tion, than if he had not contributed his full 


| Dota, provided he be not too far deficient : 
For the Prevention of which, let us have Ho- 
races Caution e in our r Eye. 


The Todifirece with blind. Aren run 
| Into one Fault, when _y another ſhun. 


1 T is the peculiar Privilege of the Fair, 


: that, ſpeaking or filent, they never offend. 

Who can be weary of hearing the ſofteſt Har- 
mony? Or who, without Pleaſure, can be- 
hold Beau, when his Attention is not divert- 
ed from her Charms by liſtening to her Words? 
I would have ſtopt here, but that my Defe- 
rence for the Ladies obliges me to take Notice, 
that ſome of their own Sex, when paſt the 
Noon of Life, or in their Mane of Power, 
from ſome other Reaſon, are apt to place an 
Inclination of obliging their Hearers amongſt 
thoſe Topicks of Detraction, by which they 
would reduce the Luſtre of theſe Stars road 
1985 Ang the Hemiſphere, where they once 


Fron this Cauſe only, 1 would advice 
the Reigning 7 oalts, by an a Equity of Behavi- 


| our, 
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our, to avoid the Cenſure of theſe ill natur d 


. atlers, 


Bauch hapleſs Fate attends the Young and Fair, 

' Expos'd to open Force, and ſecret Snare: 

| Purſu'd by Men, warm with deſtructive Fire 

_ Againſt their Peace, while female Frauds conſpire. | 
Eſcapꝰd from thoſe, in yain they hope for Reſt ; 
What Fame's ſecure from an invidious Jeſt? 
By flight the Deer, no more of Dogs afraid, 
Falls by a Shot from ſome dark Covert made. 
So envious Tongues their foul Intentions hide, 


© F all the Fullies which Men are apt t to = 
fall into, to the Difturbance of others, and 2 
ſeuing of themſelves, there is none more in- 
tolerable than continual Egotiſms, and a per- 
tual Incl ination to Self- panegyrick. The men- 
tion of this Weakneſs is ſufficient to expoſe it, 
ſince, I think no Man was ever poſleſs'd of 
ſo warm an Affection for his own Perſon, as 
deliberately ta aſſert, that it, and its Concerns, 
are proper Topicks to entertain Company. 5 
Let there are many who, through Want of 
Attention, fall into this Vein, as ſoon as the 
Converſation begins to acquire Life: They laß 
E hold of omey Opportunity of introducing them- 
E 2 8 lelves 5 
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ſelves, Aeſcribing themſelves, and, if peo ple 
are ſo dull as not to take the Hint, of . 
mending . emſelves: Nay, what is more ſur- 


prizing than all this, they are amaz' d at the 


Coldneſs of their Auditors, forgetting that the 


ſame Paſſion inſpires al moſt every Body, and 


that there is ſcarce a Man in the Room who 


has not a better Opinion of himſelf, than of 


any Body elſe, | 


DrsqQuUISITIONS of this Sort into "I 


Nature belong properly unto Sages in Polite 
 Philofoply; for the firſt Principle of true Po- 
liteneſs is, not to offend againſt ſuch Diſpo- 

ſitions of the Mind, as are almoſt inſepara- 

ble from our Species. To find out, and me- 
thodize theſe, requires no ſmall Labour and 

Application, The Fruits of my Reſearches 

on this Subject I communicate freely to the 

Publick; but muſt, at the ſame Time, exhort 

my Readers to ſpare, now and then, a few 

Minutes to ſuch Reflections, which will, at 

leaſt, be attended with this good Conſe 

quence, that it will open a Scene which hath 


| Noweliy, that powerful Nd to recom- : 
: eyes K. 
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Bor I muſt beware of growing ſerious a- 
uin, Im afraid my Gravity may have diſ- 
ſome of the Beau. monde already. 2 


| He 8 intends & adviſe the Young and Gay, 
Muſt quit the common Road - the formal Way | 
Which Ham- drum Pedants take to make Folks Ser 
By praiſing Virtue, and decrying Vice. 

Let Payſons tell what dreadful IIls will fall 

On ſuch as liſten when their Paſſions call: 

We from ſuch Things our Pupils to affright, 

| Say not they're Sins, but that they're Nnpolite. 
To ſhew their Courage, Beaus wou'd often dare 


et By blackeſt Crimes to brave old Lucifer. 


; —_ who, of Breeding nice, of Carriage civil, 
ou'd treſpaſs on good Manners for the Devil, 


= merely to diſplay his Want of Fear, 
Ze damn der N to be burt d at bere? 5 


I'T cant be 3 from me, that 1 


| ſhould particularly criticiſe on all thoſe Foi- 


blen, through which Men are offenſive to o- 
thers i in their Behaviour : Perhaps too, a De- 
tail of this Kind, however exad?, might be 


thought tedious, it may be, conftrued ! into a 
Breach of thoſe Rules, for a ſtrict Obſervance 
of which I contend. In order therefore to 
diverſiſy a Subject, which can no other Way 
be treated agreeably, permit me to throw to-: 
gether a Set of Characters I once had the Op- 


Hunt y of iceing, which wall afford a juſt 
2 Picture 
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Picture of theſe Marplots in Converſation, and. 
which my Readers, if they pleaſe, may n 
the Aſſembly of Impertinents. 1 


TukkE was a Coffee-houſe in that End of 


the Town where I lodged ſome Time ago, at 
which ſeveral Gentlemen uſed to meet of an 
Evening, who, from a happy Correſpondence 
in their Humours and Capacities, entertain d 
one another agreeably from the Cloſe of the 


Afternee till it was Time to go to Bed. | 


Asour Six Months this Society ſubſiſted 


with great Regularity, tho without any Re- 
ſtraint: Every Gentleman who frequented the 
Houſe, and had converſed with the Erectors of 
this occaſional Club, were invited to paſs an 
Evening, when they thought fit, in a Room 
one Pair of Stairs ſet apart for that ee 


Taz Report of, this Meeting drew one 


Night, when I bad the Honour of being there, 


| wal ee to well a the 3 that Ad : 
mittance could not be refuſed them. One of 
them; whom 1 chooſe to call Major Ramble, 
turn'd of Threeſcore, and who had had an excellent 
Education, feiz'd'the Diſcourſe about an Hour 
before Supper, and gave us a very copious Ac- 
count of the Remarks he had made in three 


Years 


SIS, 


WM 


of his Sardinian Majeſty, as Duke of Savoy; 


and, after a Digreſſion on the Fortifications of 
Turin, in ſpeaking of which he ſhewed him- 


ſelf a perfect Engineer, he proceeded to the ſe- 


cret Hiſtory of the Intrigues of that Court, 
from the Propoſal of the Match with Portugal. | 
to the Abdication of King Victor Amadeus. After 
this he run over the general Hiſtory of Milan, 
Parma, and Modena, dwelt half an Hour on 
the Adventures of the laft Duke of Mantua, 
gave us a haſty Sketch of the Court of Rome, . 
transferr'd himſelf from thence to the King- 
dom of Naples, repeated the Inſurrection of 
Maſſaniello, and, at a Quarter before Ten, fi- 
niſhed his Obſervations with the Recital of 
what happened at the Reduction of that King- 
ddqm to the Obedience of the preſent Emperor. 
What contributed to make this Conduct of his 
the more out of the Way, was, that every 
: Gentleman in the Room had been in Italy as 
well as he; and one of them, who was a Mer- 


chant, was the very Perſon, at whoſe Houſe 


the Major reſided when at Naples. Poſſibly 
he might imagine the Knowledge they had in 
thoſe Things might give them a greater Reliſh 
for his Animadverſions; or, to ſpeak more 
candidly, the Defire of diſplaying | his own 


Par ts, 
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Years Travels through Traly. He began with 
a geographical Deſcription of the Dominions 
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parts, buried every other ee in 
5 Oblivion. L 91 


Ius 28 the Major had done 8 


Gentleman called for a Glaſs of Water, and 
happened to ſay, after drinking it, that he 
found his Conſtitution much mended fince he 
had left off Malt Liquor: Door Hectick a- 
nother of the Strangers, immediately laid hold 
of this Opportunity, and gave us a large Ac- 


count of the Virtues of Water, confirming 


whatever he advanced from the Works of the 
moſt eminent Phyſicians. From the main Sub- 
ject he made an eaſy Tranſition to medicinal 
| Baths and Springs; nor were his Searches 
| bounded by our own Country, he condeſcend- 
ed to acquaint us with the Properties of the 
| Springs of Bourbon, particulariz'd the genuine 
Smell of Sau Water, applauded the wonder · 
ſul Effects of the Pier mont Mineral, and, like 
a true Patriot, wound up his Diſquiſitions with 
preferring Aſtrop Wells (within three Miles, 
of which he was born) to them all. It was 
now turn'd of Eleven, when the Major and 5 
Doctor took their Leaves, and went away to- 
: ak in a Hackney- coach. os 


Tur Company ſeem d e to 3 


their uſual Time of ſitting, in order to divert 
them · 
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themſelves after the Night's. Fatigue: _- 


Mr. Papilio the third new Comer, after two or 
three ſevere Reflections on the Oddity of ſome 
People's Humours, who were for impoſing 


their own idle Conceits, as Things wort Hy the 


Attention of a whole Company; tho; at the 
ſame Time, their Subjects are trivial, and 
their Manner of treating them iſipid. For 
my Part, continued he, Gentlemen, moſt Peo- 
ple do me the Honour to ſay, that few per- 


ſons underftand Medals better than I do. To 


put the muſty Stories of theſe queer old Men 
out of our Heads, Il give you the Hiſtory of 
a valuable Medallion, which was ſent me; a- 
bout three Weeks ago, from Venice. Without 
ſtaying for any farther Mark of Approbation, 
than Silence, he entered immediately on 3 torig - 
' Diſſertation 3. in which he had ſcarce proceeded 
ten Minutes, before his Auditors, loſing all 
; Patience, followed the Example of an old 
Turkey Merchant, who, taking up his Hat and 3 
Gloves, went directly down . without 


_ a Word. 


AnInHADVERSIORSG olh what I have telat- 
ed, would but treſpaſs on the Patience of my 
Readers; wherefore, in the Place 6f. them; | 

: Jet me offer a | few Remarks 1 in Verſe, white 
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my Genius may be mote at Liberty, 17 Vi. 


n atone for Want of Method. 


who wou'd not cho to ſhun the gen "ral $corn, 
And fly Contempt: a Thing fo hardly born, 


The endleſs Speaker's ever in the Wrong, 
And all abhor Intemperance of Tongue. 
Tho, with a Fluency of eaſy Sounds, 
| Your copious Speech with every Grace abounds: 
Tho Wit adorn, and Judgment give it Weight, 
Diſcretion maſt your Vanity abate, | 
Ere your tir'd Hearers put Impatience on, 
And wonder when the Larum will be down. 
Nor think, by Art, Attention can be wrought, | 
A Flux of Words will ever be a Fault, 
-  Thitgs without Limit we, by Nature, blame, 5 


This to avoid ——— let not your Tales be log: 5 


1 ſoon are Pom Sx Wird Pleaſure,: 1 che fame. 1 89 


H I T H E R T 0 we have. 1 . on ; 
the Blemiſhes of Converſation, i in order to pre- 
vent our Readers committing ſuch Offences, 
as abſolutely deſtroy all Pretences to Politeneſs, | 
But as a Man cannot be ſaid to diſcharge the 
| Duty he owes to Society, who contents him- 
ſelf with barely doing nothing amiſs; ſo Le- 
ctures on Polite Philoſophy, after removing theſe 
_ Obſtacles, may reaſonably be expected to point ; 
out the Method, whereby true Politeneſs may 
be obtained. But, alas! that is not to be done 
by Words, Rocks and Tempeſts are eaſily paint- 
eck, but the OT of Phabus defy the Pencil. 
3 5 M. 2 
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' MeTarN xs I ſee my Auditors in ſurpriſe, 
What, fay they, have we attended ſo long in 
'vain? Have we liſtened to no Purpoſe? Muſt 


we content ourſelves with knowing how ne- 


ceſſary a Thing Politeneſs is, without being 


told how to acquire it? Why really, Gentle- 


men, it is juſt ſo. I have done all for you 


ttnat is in my Power, I have ſhewn you what 
ou are not to be: In a Word, I have ex- 
Plain'd Foliteneſi negatively : If you would 
know it poſitively, you muſt ſeek it from 
Company and Obſervation. However, to ſhew 
my own good Breeding, I will be your hum- 
ble Servant as far as I can, that is, Ill open 
the Door, and introduce you, leaving you 
then at the ſingle Point where I can be of no * 
2 farther Uſe, id ft, Application. 


Tar World is a preat School, wherein 


Men are firſt to learn, and then to practiſe. 
As Fundamentals in all Sciences ought to be 
well underſtood, ſo a Man cannot be too at- 
tentive at his firſt becoming acquainted with 


the Publick: For Experience is. a neceſſary 


; Qualification in every diſtinguiſhed Character, 
and is as much required in a fine Gentleman, 
as in a States · man. Vet it is to be remark'd, 

that Experience is much ſooner acquired by 


forme, than by others: For it does not conſiſt 
3 0 
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44 The Polite Philoſophey. | 
ſo much in a copious Remembrance .of what- 


ever has happened, as in a regular Retention 
of what may be uſeful. As. a Man is properly 


ſtiled Learned, from his making a. juſt Uſe of 


Reading, and not from his . e e 8 
Multitude pf Boaks. Minn r en bo” 


As ſoon as we have, gained Kniese, we | 


ſhall find the beſt Way to improve it will be 
Exerciſe, .. in which two Things are carefully 
to be avoided,  Poſitiveneſs and Afectation: If 
to our Care in ſhunning them, we add a Deſire 


of obliging thoſe with whom we converſe, 
N there i is ok ſe Danger, ut that we become all 


+> 4+4 


Near to the fir extended Coaſts of Spain,” ' 
Some Iflands triumph ver the raging Main, 1 
Where dwelt of old as tuneful Poets . 
Slingers, who bore ba al the Prize away. 

While Infants yer their feeble Nb they ery'd. 
Nor needful Food, till won by Art, f apply d. 
; Fix'd was the Mark the Young 20 
Whirlid the miſguided Stone with Kuleleſs Pain: : 
Till, by long Practice, to Perfection brought, 551 
With eaſ y Slight their former Task they _— 
Sy ift from their Arm th'uperring Pebble flew, 


— — 


And, high in Air, the Hutt'ring Victim few, . . 
[ 80 in each Art Men riſe but by Degrees, 


N | Kad Months of Labour lead to Years of baſe. 
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-.'T HE Duke de Rochefaueaiit, who was e- 


ee the moſt brilliant Wit in France, 


ſpeaking. of i Politeneſs, ſays, That a Citizen 


will hardly acquire it at Court, and yet may 

eaſily attain it in the Camp. I ſhall not enter 
into the Reaſon of this, but offer my Readers a 
ſborter, plegſanter, and more efeftual Method 
of arriving at the Summit of genteel Behaviour, 


 - . that? is, By converſi ing with the Ladies. 


Taross 8 aim at Panegyrick, are wont 


4 to aſſemble a Throng of glittering Ideas, and 
then, with great Exactneſs, cloath them with | 


all the Elegance of Language, in order to their 


making the moſt magnificent Figure, when 
they come abroad in the World. 80 copious 5. 
a Subzect as the Praiſes of the Fair. may, in 

the Opinion of my Readers, lay me under 


great Difficulties in this Reſpect. Every Man 


olf good Underſtanding, and fine Senſe, is in 
Pain for one who has undertaken ſo hard a 
Task; Hard, indeed, to me, who, from ma- 


ny. Years Study of the Sex, have diſcoyered fo 
many Perfections i in them, as ſcarce as many 


more Years would afford me Time to expreſs 
5 However, not to diſappoint my Readers, or 
my fell, by forgoing that Flzaſure I feel in do- 
ng Juſtice to the moſt amiable Part of the 


| Crea- | 


1: 
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T have to their Service, and paint, tho it be 
but in Miniature, the Excellencies they poſ- 
ſeſs, and the Accompliſhments | Which, by 
Reflerion, they beſto . 82 


W forced themſelves into a Diſlike of the 
Sex, will be apt to cry out, Where would this 
Fellow run? Has he ſo long ſtudied Women, | 
and does he not know what Numbers of affeed | 
 Prudes, gay Coquettes, and Cong! Impertinents 
there are amongſt them? 
tlemen, what Miſtakes are theſe? How will 


are in the ſame Sentiments with me, and that 


_ theſe Peccadilloes, if you me not think the : 


Creation, I will indulge the natural Propenſi ity 


= 


As het . . Hanks; in \ ks Choice 5 
Of an important Subject tunes his Voice 
To ſweeter Sounds, and more exalted Strains, 
Which from a ſtrong Reflection he attains. 
As Homer, while his Heroes he records, 

Transfuſes all their Fire into his Words. 

So we, intent the charming Ser to pleaſe, = 

Act with new Life, and an unwonted Eaſe, | 

Beyond the Limits of our Genius ſaar, 

5 And feel an Argor quite unknown before. 


1 HO 8 E ied” from wrong Ideas of Things, 


Alas! Gen- 


you be ſurpriz d if I prove to you, that you 
you could not have fo warm Reſentments at 


Ladies more than mortal? 
ARE 
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22 Ga the Faults you would paſs by in a 
. 5 Friend, and ſmile at in an Enemy, Crimes of 
„ N o deep a Dye 1 in them, as not to be forgiven ? 2 
And can this flow from any other Principle, 
tdtthan a perſwaſion, that they are more perfect 
in their Nature than we, and their Guilt the 
greater therefore, in departing, even in the 
{ſmalleſt Degree, from that Perfection? Or can 
there be a greater Honour to the Sex, than this 
Dignity, which even their Enemies allow 
them, to ſay, Truth, Virtue, and Women owe © 
leſs to their Friends, than to their Foes; ſi ince 
the Vicious, in both Caſes, charge their own 
Want of Taſte on the Weakneſs of human Na- 
ture, purſue groſſer Pleaſures becauſe they are 
at Hand, and neglect the more refined, as 
Things of which their E afford them ; 
no Idea. 1 


| "Wa with : a ſervile Guſt to Keaſual Toy, 
; Souls of low Taſte the ſacred Flame deſtroy, 
By which, allied to the etherial Fire, 
_ Celeſtial Views the Hero's Thoughts inſpire : 2 
Teach him in a ſubHmer Path to move, 
| And urge him on to Glory and to Love; 
9 Paſſions which only give a Right to Fame, | 
| To preſent Bleſs, and to a deathleſs Name. 
| While thoſe mean Wretches, with juſt Shame o wr, B 
| Live « on unknown — = and are, unheard of, dead. 


Mx. 
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MX. Dryden who knew human Nature; 8 
haps, as well as any Man who ever ſtudiec 
mY it, has given us a juſt Picture of the Force of. I 
18 Female Charms, in the Story of Gymon and 
Ipbigenia. Boccace, from whom he took it, had 

_ adorned it with all the tinſel Finery an Italian 
_ Compoſition is capable of: The Engliſh Poet, 
like moſt Engliſh. Travellers, gave Sterling: Sil - 

ver in Exchange for that ſuperficial Guilding, 
and beſtowed a Moral, where he found a Tale. 
3 He paints, in mon, a Soul buried in a Con- 
1 fuſion of Ideas, informed with ſo little Fire, 
3 as ſcarce to ſtr uggle under the Load, or af- 
=, ford any Glimmerings of Senſe, In this Condis 
_ | _—_ tion, he repreſents him ſtruck with the Rays 
MM of Iphigenia's Beauty; kindled by them, his 
= Mind exerts its Powers, his intellectual Facul- 
f ties ſeem to awake, and that uncouth Ferocity 
of Manners, by which he had hitherto been 
5 diſtinguiſhed, gave Way to an obliging Beha- 5 

viour, the natural Effect of L e 
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| „ | THE Moral of this Fable is 2 a Truth which 
. | can never be inculcated too much. It is to 
1 the Fair K we owe the moſt ſhining Quali- 
ties of which ours is Maſter : As the Ancients 
inſinuated, with their uſual Addreſs by paint- 
ing, both the Virtues and Graces as Females, 


| Men of true Taſte feel a natural Complaifance 
for 


2 EI 
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ah M When they Converſe with them, 
M „ 5 ie 7 it, Upon' every Art 
of Pl leat ſing, w | 1 Pi pofition; at once 
the m mo a 0 other 'and the moſt ſatif. 


; factory to our ſelves. An intimate Acquain- 

1 tance with the other Sex, fixes this Complacence 
into a abit an that . Jabit is the very Ef 
ener of Paliteneſs. 


N., by, I preſume to fir, Fu can 9 


uo 0 ber Wa 155 attained.” Books map furniſh us 
Fitch right Ide 


As, Experienoe may improve our 
Bana, but it is the Acquaintance of the 


' Titi only, which can beſtow that Eafi neſs 
bf Addreſs, whereby the fine Gentleman is di- 
K Ninguiſhed from the e and the Man of 

Buſineſs. 1 


Txar my Readers may be perfectly ſatiſ⸗ 
fed i in a Point, which I think of ſo great Im- 
portance, let us examine this A little more 
3 


* is A certain conſtitutional Pride 3 n 


Men, 


to the Le gives a new Tum to our THY 
** opens A Path to Fain which ſhe had : 
me 
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not trod before: : Things appear in ancther 
Light, and that Degree of Complacency ſeems 


now a Virtue, which heretofore we regarded 


as a  Meanneſs. 


I have dwelt the Lakes on the Charms of ö 


. the Sex, ariſing from the Perfection vifible in 


their exterior Compoſition, * becauſe there is 
the ſtrongeſt Analogy between them, and the 
TLC which, from a nicer. Inquiry, 


we diſcover in the Minds of the Fair. As they 


are diſtinguiſhed from the robuſt Make of 

| ; Man by that Delicacy, expreſs'd by Nature; | 
in their Form, ſo the Severity of maſculine | 
Senſe is lice by a Swretneſs peculiar to the | 
Female Hul. A native Capacity of Pleaſing 
attends them through every Circumſtance. of 


Life, and, what we improperly call, the 


Weak of the Sex, gives them a Superiority : 
| unattainable by Force 


"Pan Fable of the North-wind and the fs 


contending to make the Man throw off his 
Cloak, is not an improper Picture of the fpe- 


cifick Differ between the Powers of 9 85 


Sex. The bluſtering Fierceneſs of the former, 1 
ünſtead of producing the Effect at which 8 | 
aimed, made the Fellow. but wrap himſelf 


up. the cloſer ; yet no ſooner did the Sun 
F Beams 
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Beams play, than that which before protected, 
became now an Incumbrance. | 


Josr fo, that Pride which makes us Tena- 


cious in Diſputes between Man and Man, when 
applied to the Ladies, inſpires us with an 
5 Eagerneſs not to Contend, but to Obey. 


To ſp eak ſincerely a philoſophically, 


Women 5 deſigned by Providence to ſpread. 
the ſame Splendour and Cheerfulneſs throu mn 
the intellectual Oeconomy, that the celeſtial 
Bodies diffuſe over the material Part of the 
Creation. Without them, we might, indeed, 
Contend, Deſtroy, and Triumph over one another. D 
Fraud and Force would divide the World be- 

. tween them, and we ſhould paſs our Lives, 
like Slaves, in continual Toil, without the 

ö Proſpe& of Pleaſure or Relaxation, : 


IT 18 the Ci efation of Women at gives 


2 proper Braſs to our Inclinations, and, by a- 
bating the Ferocity of our Paſſions, engages 
us to that Gentleneſs of Deportment, which we 


tile Humanity. The Tenderneſs we have for 


them ſoftens the Ruggedneſs of our own Na- 
ture, and the Virtues we put on to make the 
better Figure in their Eyes, Keep, us in Hu- 
mour with our ſelyes. 
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14 Beak i it without Aﬀeccation or Vinky, 


Ai 111 


and moſt amiable, ut allo the moſt gene ous 


Bi moſt heroick "Qualities amotieft the La- 
dies; and, that I have diſcovered more, of Can- 
ih Dip utereſtednejy, an Pervoir | in their 


I baye, been very Car 
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oof f human Nature. 4 
e gn anger thoſe who aſſume to tem- 
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that no Man has 'ap 5ptied More affidubufly thin 


my ſelf to he Study of the Fair Sex, foo I 
aver it 1 


130 


ciend{hips, ; than 3 an, thoſe of on 1 own Ser, ky 


4 3-5 


py in the Choice of my Matata. 


Ile Readers 1 will, T dare ſay Y, plerye, a 


23 1 ie the oy 1 Thould, Aa ** tan or- 
N Zeal ic Or inculc cating” a high Eſteem | 


905 A kneere Attachment to the Fur. Whit | 


473143 #5 


J propoſe from at is, to rectify certain Noti- 
| ons, which are not only ' deftriictive? of all Fo- 5 Þ 
liteneſs, RL at the ſame Time, _ detrimental 12 1 


ta Holey, an ber. ee with the Dignity 


22 WE. 4 


lves the Title of Fine Gentlemen; and, in con- 


ſequence. there? talk with great Ffecdom bf 
| thoſe, from whom [they a are In, no Daher of b — 
1 called to an Account, There to mach : 
of Baſeneſs,” Comnrdice, 15 Contenij "t of T 22 


r 41. 


"in this uy of treating ck who are alone = 
capable 


the 8 eaten mplicity of Heart, 
that, I nave not caly foun the moſt effpa} 1g 


eſe, have of late Fears, | 


cipeble of Maki W ful ad Ka hap- 


cient to make a reaſonable Man abhor it. 4 


wms Kind, but tö Peri m ©, is 
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Py, that to conſider the Crime, muſt be ſa. 


bet Exif for à tratfſſent 


Pity is he 


of 
— as 


an Inte. 2 85 fer an 


1 d to Fir Toy, hs loyely der are TED 5 
#atcous their Pf, Abd Heay'dly in their Mie: 
Seu, they clidtih iche plessd Bcholder Sight, 


from vdr n 


8 And he kläg, tlie ds wich a new Delight: 


Words, when ptomoutic'd by them, 1 - 
. -Iavadeour Ears, and wound ds to the Hear. Pl 
Jo no ill Ends the.glorious'Paſhon ſways, 
By Low and Honour bound, the Youth obeys; 2 
Till, by his Service won, che grateful Fair 
nſenrs, in Time, to caſe the Lover's Care, 
97 is Hosts \atld, trf be ers Gar, 


Swer kira We eo inhilited 828 


1 1 to FE: an 100 to ny. TLedure 0 on | 


” . here, becauſe, having ſpoke of the 
: "Ladies, I would not ot Z:ſcend again to ag other 
5 „Subject R In the Crs rent of my y Diſcoufſe, 1 ; 


"have hen e ew the C/ 7 Uſe atid MAniable- 


| neſs of that Art which this Tretrfe was written 
G N eg afid have Graun, im as ſtrong 


K able, thbſe Sheen“ 1 Reha- 4 
0s ither"ioohh OF. : 
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33 PERRHArs the. Grave - mar ge” 1 have 
5 Polueneſs too ĩmportant a Thing, from | 
_ ths; Manner in which I have treated it: Yet; 
- If they will but reflect, that a States-man in 
the moſt auguſt Aſſembly, a Lawyer of the 
deepeſt Talents, and a Divine of the greateſt 
Parts, muff notwit lſtanding have a large Share 
of Politeneſs, in order to engage the Attention, 
and bia the Inclinations of his Hearers, before 
he can perſwade them, they'll be of another 
Opinion, and confeſs that ſome Care is due to 
r pd e which Oy. ſet off 85 
the reſt... r 


Taz gayer part of 1071 Kaders may, pro- 
bably, find Fault with thoſe Reſtraints which 
may reſult from the Rules I have here laid 
down: But I would have theſe Gentlemen re. 
member, that T point out a Way whereby, with⸗ 
. out the Trouble of Stay, they may be enabled 
to make no deſpicable Figure in the World, 
which, on mature Deliberation, I flatter my 
ſelf, they will think no ill Exchange. The 
Tate will, I hope, repay my Labours, by 
not being diſpleas d with this Offer of my 
e And thus, having done all in my 
| Power 


* 


power towards mak ing Folks agreeable * one 
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another, I pleaſe me with the Hopes of hav- 


ing procured a favourable Reception for my 
ſelf. 


When gay Petronius, to correct the Age, 

Gave Way, of old, to his ſatyrick Rage; 

This motley Form he for his Writings choſs, 
And chequer'd lighter Verſe with graver Profe, - 
When, with juſt Malice, he deſign'd to 701 

How far unbounded Vice, at laſt, wou'd 

In Proſe we read the arable Tak, 

And ſee the Face of Sin without a Vail; 

But when his Soul, by ſome ſoft Theme inſpir d, | 
The Aid of tuneful Poetry requir'd, 
His Numbers with peculiar Sweetneſs ran, 
And in his eaſy Verſe we ſee the Man, 

Learn'd, without Pride, of Taſte correct, yet free, 
Alike from Niceneſs, and from Pedantry : 

Careleſs of Wealth, yet liking decent Show ; 

In fine, by Birth a it, by Trade a Beau, 
| Freely He cenſur'd a licentious Age, 

And Him I copy, tho with chaſter Page, 

Expoſe the Evils in which Brutes delighr, 
And ſhew how eaſy tis to be Polite. 
Exhort our erring Youth to mend in Time, 
And Lectures give for Mem'ry's Sake, in . 
Teaching this ART 

ah Pleas' di in our ſelyes, while all around we Pleaſe. 
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